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XX.—Cursory Notes on some of the Birds of Siam. By Sir 
Rosert H. Scnuompurek, Ph.D., F.R.S., Corr. Member of 
the Zool. Soc. of London, &c. 


Tue following observations on some of the birds of Siam do 
not aim at a scientific description; they are merely notes from 
my pocket-book and from the journal which I kept during 
my travels in the interior of Siam. It has been my object to 
dwell more on the customs and manners of the birds that came 
under my notice than to describe them scientifically. They 
must be taken for what they are worth. The Siamese name of 
the bird, where I could ascertain it, has generally been given *. 


1. Haurastur INDUS (Bodd.). (Ih-hioh.) 

The graceful motions of this bird when on the wing are ad- 
mirable. We see him swifting over the surface of the river ; 
then suddenly he rises up into the air to a height of several 
hundred feet, sailing around in circles of greater or less extent, 
apparently without the smallest exertion ; for not a pinion is seen 
to move; only now and then the bird changes the position of 
his body from the horizontal to the oblique, now to the right, 
now to the left; he pauses, and down he darts to the river’s 
surface (in seemingly a straight line), seizes with his talons his 
prey, one of the finny tribe, and, rising up for a short distance, 
flies to an adjacent tree on the river’s bank, there to devour it, 
or carries it off to his nest. 


2. Coractas AFFINIS. (Nook tackah.) 

This handsome bird belongs to the Bee-eaters. It is dressed 
in blues of all shades, azure and smaragdinous included, and then 
shading off into green and grey. His greatest enemies are the 
Crows. The bird is by no means uncommon in the gardens 
attached to the houses in Bangkok ; but scarcely have the Crows 


* Sir Robert has kindly forwarded specimens of most of the birds men- 
tioned in bis notes, which, though ina very bad state of preservation, have 
enabled me to add the correct scientific name of the species where he has 
not himself inserted it. Besides the species mentioned, his collection con- 
tains examples of Hieraz eutolmos (Hodgs.), Micronisus badius, Porphyrio 
smaragdinotis, Tringoides hypoleucos, and several others enumerated by 
Mr. Gould in the list of Sir R. Schomburgk’s birds given in P. Z. S. 1859, 
p. 151.—P. L. S. 
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in the precincts discovered one, when they make a simultaneous 
attack upon him. The Roller endeavours to avoid them, now by 
making gyrations in the air, now by lighting upon the branches 
of some tree, uttering all the time pitiful cries, nor are his tor- 
mentors satisfied until he leaves the grounds. The beautiful blue 
wing-feathers of this bird, principally the primaries and scapu- 
laries, are exported to China for tiny fans; and such are even 
manufactured here, but they are not: so well made as those that 
come from China. 


3. HALCYON ATRICAPILLA. 

I found this handsome bird, with its long, almost quadrangu- 
lar bill, of a fine red, up the Menam. Its plumage is even 
richer than that of the Bee-eater (Coracias affinis); but the 
feathers (which are used for fans) are not so large. 


4. HALCYON LEUcOcEPHALA (Linn.). 

And next we have Halcyon leucocephala, certainly decked less 
splendidly in feathers of azure and smaragdinous in colour, but 
nevertheless striking in its plumage. 


5. HALCYON COLLARIS, Scop. 

This is a pretty little species, with fine blue wing-feathers, 
those on the back and head passing into metallic green; the 
rump white, and a band of the same colour between the head 
and wings. It is of small size, but when sitting on the dry 
branches of a tree overhanging the river looks very pretty. 


6. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS. 

This is a very pretty species of its kind ; it is small—no more 
than 6 inches in length. When on the wing, the brilliancy of its 
plumage is easily discerned ; less so when sitting. It selects 
generally the dry branch of a tree close to the river’s edge, and 
there it watches its opportunity to dart into the water after the 
finny tribe, which, from its watch-tower, it has observed near 
the surface of the river. 

Another remarkable bird of the Halcyon family is a white- 
spotted species, which I met with first about 120 miles up the 
river. Then I lost sight of them until we were about 300 miles 
from the sea, when I saw them again, swifting over the river’s 
surface, now and then dipping into it after the fry. I do not 
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believe that this species is described, and am not sure whether 
the bird so curiously spotted is not changing its plumage or is 
a young specimen. 


7. UPUPA NIGRIPENNIS, Gould. (Nook mon quau.) 

Our European Hoopoe is an elegant bird ; but although the 
species found in Siam is not so large in size, it does not lose 
much in comparison. They visited us during our sojourn at 
Rahaing (southern boundary of the Lao country) while we were 
staying at a “wat,” and there they came in large numbers. 
The “wat ”’ possessed some majestic fig-trees, which were their 
general abode. They hopped about here from branch to branch, 
or came to the ground looking out for insects, and then they 
raised their crests and made themselves more conspicuous. Our 
presence did not seem to interfere with their occupation while on 
the ground. There was one of those which were daily frequen- 
ters which, by malformation, had its beak like our Crossbill 
(Loxia), and I was perfectly astonished to see with what ease it 
nevertheless picked up its food. 


8. ANTHREPTES LEPIDA (Lath.). 

Į will extract a passage from my journal up the Menam* re- 
specting this beautiful bird :—“ Since we left Consawan (literally, 
‘Place of Heaven’) I have not noted a single palm-tree ; on the 
other hand, the coral-trees (Erythrina indica and E. fulgens) 
abound, and, as they are just now in flower, offer a very gor- 
geous appearance. This genus, like several other tropical plants, 
has the peculiarity of clothing itself in masses of bright flowers 
before any leaves appear; in this instance scarlet and pink are 
the prevailing colours, and not a green leaf is to be seen. 
Numerous insects are buzzing around its flowers ; and splendid 
Sun-birds (Nectarinie), the representatives of the Colibri or 
Humming-bird of the western tropics, are flitting about, sipping 
the honey of its blossoms. 

“The metallic lustre of the coat of this lovely bird is of a 
greenish colour; the secondaries of the wing the same, edged 


* A full account of Sir Robert Schomburgk’s interesting journey to 
Xiengmai, in the Laos States, will be found.in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ 1863, p. 387.—Eb. 
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with blue; the primaries black; head of a buff colour; throat 
blue; rump. green ; the tail ending in two long central fea- 
thers, metallic green for half their length, and black where 
they diminish to almost a thread-like form at the end of the 
feather. These birds, when flitting around the flowers, are 
uncommonly rapid in their movements; indeed they resemble 
im that respect the Humming-birds, to which in many other 
respects they may be compared, not: excepting their tiny feet, 
described by some as substantial and strong, but not so im those 
that fell under my observation.” 


9. ANTHUS RICHARDI, Vieill. 

10. A. pRATENSIs (Linn.). 

11. A. RuFrutuvs, Vieill. 

These Pipits remind us of our own Pipits; indeed, according 
to the determination of Mr. Gould, the two former are identical, 
and show the wide range these birds possess. A. rufulus selects 
the dry branch of a tree fronting the river, and pours forth its 
strain, certainly not so strong and harmonious as our Skylarks, 
but pleasing indeed. 


12. TRERON PHÆNICOPTERA (Lath.). (Nock slou.) 

This beautiful green Pigeon is occasionally found in flocks 
near Bangkok. During an excursion in my boat up the Klong 
Canal (Kut Mai), I saw, early in the morning, on a tree close to 
the canal’s edge, upwards of twenty; several were shot by a 
single discharge of the gun. The prevailing colour of its plu- 
mage is a yellowish green ; the hind part of the head a purplish 
violet, followed at the nape by orange-buff, which extends to 
the breast; the rump is lilac-blue; the shoulders of the wing 
of a purplish lilac; the large coverts green, edged with yellow. 
The same refers, but in a less degree, to the primaries and se- 
condaries, which are otherwise almost black, excepting that the 
edges are yellow; on the lower part they are of a slate-colour. 
The feathers of the tail are, for more than half their length, yel- 
Jowish green, ending in black above and slate-colour below ; 
that part which is yellowish green above is black below. There 
are, close to the root of the tail, some reddish feathers, edged 
with white. 

VOL. VI. s 
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I found this beautiful Pigeon likewise while ascending the 
Menam, about 300 miles north of Bangkok. I have never seen 
a specimen kept in a cage. 

There was another handsome Pigeon at Xiengmai, certainly 
dressed in less vivid colours than the preceding, but much larger 
in size. The head, neck, and rump are of a pale Indian red; 
on both parts of the neck there are a number of small feathers, 
black at their base, light blue at their upper edge, which, ac- 
cording as the light falls upon them, shine more or less brightly. 
The mantle is black, the feathers composing it being edged 
with Indian red, extending thence to the coverlets of the wing ; 
the anterior part of the mantle is of a slate-bluc, and the fca- 
thers approaching the tail increase in depth of colour, their edges 
being a shade lighter. 


13. COLUMBA INTERMEDIA, Strickland. (Nock kirap.) 

I must not omit, when speaking of Pigeons, the Blue Pigeons 
which are found in such large numbers in the “ wats,” or Siamese 
temples, where they are held almost as sacred as were the Geese 
of the Capitolium. Ihave some hesitation in pronouncing them 
the offspring of Columba livia, though there is much similarity 
between them. In almost every “wat” in Siam there is a 
tower of greater or smaller size, with numerous holes for the 
accommodation of the Pigeons. There they are allowed to make 
their nests and multiply. The “talpoins,” or priests, forbidden 
by their religion to kill any living creature, respect the Pigeons 
almost more than any other of the feathered tribe. But food 
they do not get from the priests; they must look out for them- 
selves in that respect, and they prey upon the rice-fields when 
the fruits of the Indian fig-trees and those of others that give 
them berries no longer supply them. Though they become con- 
sequently depredators upon the cultivation of man, this does 
not lessen their being generally privileged to an asylum within 
the “wat.” It is but seldom that the pricsts give permission 
to shoot Pigeons within the “ wats.” 

A few days previous to my arrival in Bangkok some European 
gentlemen entered a ‘ wat” with permission, as they understood, 
from the priests to shoot Pigeons within its precincts. They 
were mistaken ; for a party that, previous to their arrival, had 
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misbehaved and were told to leave the “ wat” refused to do so, 
but finding they were rather in a minority to the priests and 
their disciples, who quickly assembled, they withdrew, threaten- 
ing they would speedily return in increased numbers to do mis- 
chief to the priests. 

The “wat” being famed for the number of Pigeons that re- 
sorted there, it so happened that another party of Europeans, 
entirely unconnected with the former,.and ignorant of what had 
occurred, entered the “ wat,” and were mistaken for those that 
had misbehaved, and set upon with bludgeons, brickbats, and 
other missiles by the infuriated priesthood. Some of the gen- 
tlemen were seriously injured; and it became one of my first 
duties, after my arrival as Consul, to insist upon this wanton 
attack being punished. The priests had to pay the surgeon’s 
expenses for attending to the wounded, the cost of a gun which 
it was said was broken over the head of one of the sportsmen, 
and a very heavy fine to the Siamese royal treasury—a lesson to 
teach them to behave on other occasions with more charity and 
moderation. However, notice was given from the British Consu- 
late that none of Her Majesty’s subjects had the right to shoot 
within the precincts of a “wat” without the especial permis- 
sion from the superior or from some other priest of authority. 
What would be said and done at home if some Siamese entered 
our churchyards and cemeteries with fowling-pieces, to amuse 
themselves with shooting birds within their precincts ? 

The Domestic Pigeon is kept in Bangkok by many of the 
native and foreign inhabitants. The second king has a great 
pigeon-house opposite his library, which can be open or shut 
by mechanical means from the window of his room. Some of 
the Chinese possess flocks of fifty or more. Opposite to my 
residence, on the right bank of the river, one of the Chinese has 
not less than fifty. They frequently take an airing by flying 
round the ships anchored in the river in front of their domicile. 
These Pigeons are almost entirely white in colour. I have sel- 
dom seen one that was spotted, which would show that they 
do not intermix with the blue “wat” Pigeon. There are occa- 
sionally found mongrels of the Fan-tailed Pigeon, which have 
been produced by intermixture with the common House Pigeon. 

s 2 
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Their tails, however, although somewhat raised when wooing or 
quarrelling, never form the perfect fan of the true kind. 


14, TURTUR suratensis. (Nock kow.) 

Besides the preceding, we have around Bangkok, and almost 
everywhere, as far as I have explored Siam, that nice Turtle-dove, 
the T. suratensis. It is such a favourite and so easily domesticated, 
that it is found in cages in many of the houses of the natives and 
foreigners. It commences its cooing before daybreak, whether 
in its own haunts or kept ina cage. At noon its cooing is heard 
again, when free in the forest, and lasts for about an hour; but 
when caged, I have seldom heard its sound at that hour. While 
an invalid at Aughin*, on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
sent there to recover from an attack of dysentery, and still too 
weak to cross the threshold, I resided in a house near the 
Granite-ledge with its Kettle-holes, from which the place has re- 
ceived its name. Here there was a fine copse of wood, a favou- 
rite resort of the Nock kow at the morning’s dawn and at noon. 
Their half-melancholy sound when cooing to each other had 
not a disagrecable, nay, rather a soothing effect upon me. 
I listened with pleasure, and missed them sadly when during 
rainy days (of which there were just then many) the sound 
was not to be heard. When accustomed to the cage, as I have 
already observed, this Dove will announce the break of day ; 
but I have not heard it at noon. 


15. Corvus cutminatus. (Kah.) 

The Crow is too conspicuous a bird not to attract the at- 
tention of any person who comes for the first time to Bangkok. 
Long before daybreak their cry commences. Kah, kah resounds 
from all directions; and if a pair have weighty subjects to dis- 
cuss, their cry becomes deafening, and others hurry to the spot 
to assist in the argument, until sometimes twenty or thirty are 
assembled, every one having a word to add. If there is a shot 
sent amongst them, and one falls, the uproar is immense: they 
fly round their fallen comrade from all parts; others hurry to 
the spot, assisting in the clamour. They are very daring and 
impudent. When the fowls were fed, they came to partake of 


* The King of Siam calls Aughin the “ sanatorium ” for Europeans. 
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the meal; nay, they even flew into the open verandah to share 
the meals with the dogs. They knew so well when this hap- 
pened in my house, that two or three were usually watching on 
the roof of the kitchen until the rice was carried up; and al- 
though the dogs snarled, they were indefatigable until they suc- 
ceeded in snatching some of their food away, with which they 
flew forthwith to the nearest tree. When they have found out a 
newly sown rice-field, there they proceed en masse to commence 
their depredations, should the sower have neglected to leave 
watchers. They are likewise great robbers in the plantain-walks, 
places where the Musa paradisiaca and M. sapientum are culti- 
vated. I know this from my own observation. Of a group of 
Banana-trees, I could scarcely save a branch until I had some 
of the thieves shot, and their skins hung up as a warning close 
to the fruits. 

Their roosting-place is generally in the precincts of “ wats” 
(Siamese temples), whence they make excursions to their 
feeding-grounds, and return in the evening. In certain states 
of the atmosphere, during drizzling rain and northerly winds, 
their flight is impeded; they fly quite low, perhaps not more 
than 40 or 50 feet from the ground, in irregular directions, and 
seem so exhausted that they frequently alight on trees to gather 
new strength to continue their way. I have seen a similar oc- 
currence under such circumstances in the case of the wild Pigeons 
in St. Domingo, when in their flight they were sometimes 
knocked down with sticks from the tops of the flat-roofed 
houses, and numbers were shot, until, after a few days’ sport 
(the authorities in the commencement winking at it), the man- 
date is proclaimed by sound of drum that no person shall dis- 
charge firearms within the precincts of the city. I have already 
mentioned that the Crow is the inveterate enemy of the Nock 
tackah (Coracias affinis). 


16. Sturnopastor NIGRICOLLIS. (Nock king-klong.) 

The remarkable features of this bird are its white head, and the 
warted cere, of a bright yellow colour, which extends from the 
eye to the base of the beak. The feathers of the head, excepting 
the extreme hinder portion, are white, and of a different struc- 
ture from the gencral plumage, making one almost believe, when 
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the bird is seen at a distance, and unacquainted with its nature, 
that they are hairs. A band of deep black extends from the 
hinder part of the head, round the throat, to the chest, where 
it is nearly 13 inch in breadth; the prevailing colour of the 
rump is white, extending to the tail and its lower feathers; the 
mantle blackish brown. Wings: the primaries and secondaries 
black, the latter edged at their upper end with white. This 
refers likewise to the coverlets ; but some of those overlying the 
primaries are entirely white. 

These birds are the merriest of the feathered tribe that visit 
us near our residences. They appear in flocks: scldom is a 
solitary individual to be seen. When the want of rain has 
dried up the ground, they cannot search for insects under 
the surface, strongly formed as their beak is. Then they 
resort to trees and shrubs to look for them, perching fre- 
quently upon branches not strong enough to sustain their 
weight. Sometimes there are two King-klongs on the same 
branch, and the twig hangs down, with the birds clinging to it. 
But the most amusing part is to see man and wife (or perhaps 
they are merely lovers) selecting a convenient branch of a tree 
and there fronting each other ¢éte-d-téte. The husband, or 
lover it may be, commences to nod his head towards his vis- 
à-vis, and ejaculates a sound similar to the pronunciation of 
“ pretty sct,” the female nodding her assent by a hum con- 
sisting of one or two notes. The shrill sound of alarm for the 
whole flock to decamp, whether on the ground or on trees, is 
very different from the “ cooing.” A shower of rain has fallen, 
after a long drought: the consequence is, pools of water are 
formed on the surface soil; for the ground below is hardened, 
and the water cannot immediately penetrate. Then the Nock 
king-klongs make their appearance in flocks, wading through the 
pools where only an inch or two deep, picking up the inseets 
and worms brought to the surface by the inundation. They 
are accused of being great depredators upon the fruits of the 
orchard. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this statement ; 
but they are, without doubt, the destroyers of many noxious in- 
sects; and, this asserted in their favour, they are, as already 
previously observed, the most lively and cheering birds in 
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Bangkok. There is always a leader to the flock, and where he 
flies to and alights, the rest follow; he also gives the signal 
for rising from the ground. They are rather heavy upon the 
wing,and, when a flock is distant from the observer, they might be 
taken for pigeons. They will not live in cages; and although 
I have had several, they soon died, so that I have considered it 
cruel to repeat the experiment. They make their nests in the 
hollows of the trunks of trees, principally those of the palm. 


17. GRACULA INTERMEDIA, Hay. (Nock undong.) 

Who, acquainted with Indian ornithology, has not heard of 
this famous bird—one of the handsomest, one of the most 
docile and clever of its congeners? Its ability of imitating the 
human voice can only be surpassed by the American Mocking- 
bird. It is lively, will dance or hop at its master’s call, and do 
many other amusing tricks. The bird is too well known to re- 
quire description ; I will mention, in lieu, a little anecdote of my 
first acquaintance with the Mina. The state reception on pre- 
senting myself as Her Majesty’s Consul to the second King of 
Siam being over, he requested me and other officers of the 
Consulate to accompany him to his private residence, fitted up 
in European style, furnished with scientific instruments and a 
select library of works in the English language. While we were 
in the king’s sitting-room, before which was a verandah, I 
heard coming from that locality a very unbecoming altercation, 
as I thought, between an old woman and a young girl. I did 
not understand the Siamese language; therefore I was unac- 
quainted with the purport of it. I frequently turned my glances 
towards the verandah to see the disputants, but could not ob- 
serve any person. The war of words between the contending 
parties apparently increasing, my glances were more frequently 
sent in that direction; I considered it certainly outré that His 
Majesty should permit such a dispute in his presence. He ob- 
served it, and then told me the uproar outside was made by a 
bird—a Mina; and, leading me to the verandah, there was the 
originator of the noise in a handsome cage. But it seemed our 
visiting him disturbed his talkative powers, and he was silent, 
“ not opening his lips,” if such an organ the feathered tribe pos- 
sess. I have since received as presents and I have bought 
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Minas, and I consider they greatly surpass Magpics and Star- 
lings in talking powers, and that they vie even with the Grey 
Parrot. I will not bring the Raven into comparison, as that bird 
is so inferior to the Mina in its imitation of the human voice. 

The Mina is to be found in the mountains about 300 to 490 
miles to the north of Bangkok. Several specimens were shot at 
that distance during my journey to Xiengmai; they were cer- 
tainly much more plump than any I had seen in cages. I 
know nothing of their habits when at large in their own haunts. 
The Mina is a very delicate bird, and it is difficult to keep 
them for long in health confined in cages even in their native 
land. I have been told it is but seldom they are brought 
alive to Europe; and if so successfully, they soon die after their 
arrival*, 


18. LANIUS NIGRICEPS. 

This is a very handsome Shrike. In a line with the upper 
mandible, extending for about an inch and a half towards the 
wings, the feathers are of a deep black; the neck and breast . 
are white, the mantle of Indian red; the primaries of the wing 
black, but near their base they are white ; the tail-feathers tipped 
with yellowish white. I know nothing of its manners. 


19. Passer montanus. (Nock atshah.) 

The Sparrow is well represented by a congener, not so large 
as our Domestic Sparrow, but equally familiar and impudent 
in manners. Let a new house be erected, and, even before 
it is finished and tenanted, the Sparrows take possession of the 
verandah and build their nests between the rafters and tiles or 
slates, considering themselves now domiciled, with free access 
to the verandah and breakfast- or dinner-room. There they 
hop about, and become so familiar that~one might almost 
seize them with the hand. They are quarrelsome amongst 
themselves, and a pair of cock-Sparrows will dispute the pos- 
session of a fair one which is close by to witness the feud, the 
combatants grasping each other, and often falling to the ground. 


* This bird has been not unfrequently in the Zoological Society’s living 
collection. A bird, obtained in October 1859, lived nearly three years in 
the Gardens.—Eb. 
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They breed several times in the course of the year, and have from 
four to five eggs: addled eggs, or young ones that succumb to 
premature death, are thrown out of the nest. I have frequently 
had the crevices between the beams of the verandah blocked up ; 
but they have generally contrived to remove the obstacle, although 
it seemed sometimes incredible that they could have effected it. 

Their chatter commences long before the rising of the sun ; 
nay, I frequently hear them during night. It continucs the 
day through, but is most animated about sunset. 

During a certain time, when the sceds of a grass are in season, 
they collect in crowds on the ground. I have known on such 
occasions from twenty to thirty fall at a single discharge’ of the 
gun. 


20. PLoceus nypoxantuus (Daud.). 

When ascending the Menam, I met with this pretty Yellow 
Weaver-bird (Ploceus hypoxanthus), which constructs its nest, 
kidney-shaped, in a skilful manner, of culms of grass : the open- 
ing is lateral. There are always a number of nests on the same 
tree. The Weaver-birds are social. How far their singing 
power extends I have not been able to ascertain. Though the 
bird is not uncommon, principally in the Lao country, I never 
heard one of them sing in such a strain as others of the Finch 
tribe. They assemble in prodigious numbers in the rice-fields 
when the grain is ripe, and are great depredators, joining others 
of the feathered tribe in the spoliation. Scaffoldings are erectcd 
to overlook the rice-fields, where a youth is stationed to drive 
them away by hue-and-cry and rattle. 


21. TIGA INTERMEDIA, Blyth. 

This Three-toed Woodpecker is a handsome represcntative 
of this interesting family ; its head is black, spotted with white ; 
back crimson; wing-coverts green, with golden yellow; pri- 
maries black ; tail-feathers of the same colour. Thus arrayed, 
it shows itself one of the most gorgcous of the family. 


I found it at Raheng, on the southern frontier of the Lao 
country. 


22. GECINUS DIMIDIATUS (Temm.). 
This is another fine Woodpecker of a greenish plumage, with 
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metallic lustre; wings greyish black, barred with white spots ; 
throat yellowish, and the head tufted with red. 


23. MrGALEMA PHILIPPENSIS. (Nock tshang-tong.) 

The “ Tshang-tong ” is a solitary bird; it selects a convenient 
branch of a trce, and there sits, pouring out, in measured terms 
and melancholy strain, a sound compared to the pronunciation 
of pock-pock. 


24, CyMBIRHYNCHUS NASUTUS. 

This interesting and splendid bird was first met with when I 
ascended the Menam at Cansovan (translated literally, the “ place 
of heaven”). The bill, excessively broad at its root, strong and 
horny, is at its upper part of a beautiful smaragdinous blue, 
below bright yellow (these colours are lost in preserved speci- 
mens) ; the back is of a glossy black ; wings and tail of the same 
colour, but the feathers of the wing nearest the back are of a 
pure white; those of the throat, belly, and near the base of the 
tail are of a deep red, like the plumage of the Red Chatterer 
(Phenicocercus carnifex), to which the Siamese bird may in ge- 
neral be compared, distinguishing itself, however, by the re- 
markable form of its beak. 


25. CENTROPUS PHILIPPENSIS. (Nock budh.) 

The Crow-Pheasant of the colonists has much the manners of 
the Crotophage, or Black Witches of the western tropics. Like 
them, they live in societies; but whether they make a nest for 
the community, where the females deposit their eggs and take 
their brooding in turns, I cannot say. The sound which the 
bird produces is loud. As I have already observed, they are 
gregarious; and when I approached for the first time a copse 
of wood where there was a colony of them, I was astonished at 
the deep sound which emanated from it, and ascribed it to birds 
of the size of an Eagle. But after I had brought down some 
with my gun, I found that they were not larger than our 
Cuckoos, to which family they indeed belong. It is said that 
they announce the turn of the tide by their ery, in rivers flowing 
to the sea, where such influence is felt ; the same is said of the 
Nock changtong, but navigators will hardly pay regard to such 
indicatious when desiring to avail themselves of a favourable 
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tide. This bird’s movements between the branches of shrubs 
and trees along the roadside are very swift, and it follows the 
passers-by for considerable distances, as if to ascertain their 
characters. In its voice it differs materially from our European 


Cuckoo. 


26. EuDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 
This is another species of Cuckoo, with its plumage of a 
uniform black. Its Siamese name is “ Quow-tam.’ 


27. EvpLocamus PRÆLATUS, Bp. (Kai-pha.) 

It soon became known, after I had taken up my residence in 
Bangkok, that I was anxious to have a small collection of live 
animals and birds from the interior; and such were brought to 
me from time to time for sale. Upon one occasion I was told 
that some had just arrived, and I went to inspect them. There 
were some Loris, an albino of Hylobates lar, and some others, 
likewise some birds. A fine Pheasant amongst the latter at 
once attracted my attention: it was unknown to me, and I 
wanted to purchase it; but the price demanded, according to 
our standard here, was outrageous, and I left the place without 
effecting any purchase. Our European mail arrived next day, 
and brought me, amongst others, a letter from my friend Mr. 
Gould, enclosing a drawing of a bird of which Mr. Crawfurd had 
given a notice on his return from the East Indies to Europe, and 
which evidently depicted one of the same species that I had seen 
the day previous. Mr. Gould informed me that, as far as was 
known to him, there was only the skin of one specimen of that bird 
then in Europe, and urged me to endeavour to procure others. 
I purchased, of course, the bird I had seen; and only regretted 
that, for the sake of ornithological science, it was to be sacri- 
ficed in order that its skin might be sent home. I wished much 
to get another, but a long time elapsed before I could succeed. 
The bird which I now purchased had those beautiful feathers 
on the back, near the scapulars, from which some have called 
it the Fire-backed Pheasant, although the latter is Euplocamus 
vieilloti. The middle tail-feathers of the Kai-pha bend over in 
an arch, resembling in that respect much more the Bankiva and 
other cocks of the East than a Pheasant. 
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The Kai-pha I speak about was quite tame, and ran about in 
the verandah of my residence. Meanwhile a bird was brought 
to me for sale, said to be the female; and although it had the 
character of a Pheasant, and the want of spurs showed it was a 
hen, the difference of the plumage was so great that I commenced 
to doubt whether it was the female of this species. But when 
I considered what difference there is between the male and 
female of our Pheasant in the same respect, likewise in Phasianus 
versicolor, and still more so in the true Fire-backed Pheasant 
(Euplocamus ignitus) (the female of which, by-the-bye, resembles 
much the one of the Kai-pha), I did not doubt any longer. I 
receive sometimes visits from the governors and others of the 
Lao country, provinces to the north of Siam; and having 
learned that it was a native there, I questioned them, and they 
pronounced unhesitatingly that it was the female, and that it 
was principally to be found in the eastern states of the Lao or 
Shang country, especially at Phre or Phé. It is asserted that 
the bird likewise frequents parts of the Malay peninsula. I 
saw one in a domesticated state in Moulmein, which I was told 
had come from there. Although the Kai-pha, in splendour of 
plumage, cannot be compared either with the Gold or the Silver 
Pheasant, still there is something graceful in its figure and 
stately in its walk. I have already observed that I procured 
another bird after the one the skin of which I sent home. I 
allowed him to leave his coop and to walk about in the house, 
where he picked up insects, apparently more congenial to him 
than the every-day food of paddy (rice in husk). When he saw a 
spider or ant crawl up the walls in the room, he would fly 
up several feet to catch it. He was very partial to plantains 
and bananas, indeed to almost any kind of fruit: this pre- 
dilection he may have acquired in his state of domestication. 
Both in his coop and when walking about in the verandah, he 
emitted frequently a faint sound ; but when disturbed or alarmed, 
the sound was harsh; and when flying up, it was with a whirring 
noise, similar to that of our Partridges, but stronger. The 
female, though so different in plumage, has the same manners 
as the male. I possessed two; one was quite wild, and could 
not be allowed to leave the cage, but the other was as tame as 
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29. PORZANA PpH@NicuRA. (Nock ihkoh.) 

This Water-hen is not very common. They are very shy; 
and it was but seldom we could procure them as an addition to 
our commissariat. 


30. Epotius parapiseus. (Nock sang-saéoh.) 

The Nock sang-saeoh appears only periodically in Bangkok. 
Its peculiar tail, ending in two shafts, with lanceolate-shaped 
tips at the end (these shafts as long as the body of the bird), 
give it a curious appearance. I have never heard the bird sing- 
ing; its only sound may be likened to the mewing of a cat. I 
ain not aware that the Drongo Shrikes, or Indian Butcher-birds, 
are famed for song. I am almost led to believe that at cer- 
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female, though so different in plumage, has the same manners 
as the male. I possessed two; one was quite wild, and could 
not be allowed to leave the cage, but the other was as tame as 
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the male. I placed her in the same cage with him ; but he com- 
menced to peck her, and she had to be removed. When both 
were stalking about in the verandah, they remained at a re- 
spectful distance from each other. I believe our Pheasant asso- 
ciates only with the female at certain periods. I contemplated 
taking the Kai-pha and one of the females with me to Europe 
on my return, but the first suddenly showed on one occasion 
that he was ill, and although allowed to walk about in the 
garden to search for himself the food he considered best, died 
nevertheless. The two females are, to all appearance, still in 
good health. Amongst the collection of live animals and birds 
which the King of Siam presented to the Emperor of the French, 
I was told there were some specimens of this bird, male and fe- 
male ; but I have not learned whether they have safely arrived. 


28. TrincotpEs HypoLeucos. (Nock bathorn.) 

This is a representative of the Snipe tribe (Scolopacide). I 
believe it is a Tringa. Though the plumage is principally of a 
sombre grey, its being crossed by bands of white, and the ele- 
gant form of the bird, give it a pretty appearance. The hinder 
toe is very small. Wherever ow guns, while travelling be- 
tween Rohaing and Xiengmai, could bring down one of these 
birds, powder and shot were not spared; they were so excellent 
in taste. They generally announced their presence by a peculiar 
ery, which served likewise as a notice to all other birds in the 
neighbourhood of approaching danger. 


29. PORZANA PH@NIcURA. (Nock ihkoh.) 

This Water-hen is not very common. They are very shy; 
and it was but seldom we could procure them as an addition to 
our commissariat, 


80. Eporrus parapiseus. (Nock sang-saéoh.) 

The Nock sang-saeoh appears only periodically in Bangkok. 
Its peculiar tail, ending in two shafts, with lanceolate-shaped 
tips at the end (these shafts as long as the body of the bird), 
give it a curious appearance. I have never heard the bird sing- 
ing; its only sound may be likened to the mewing of a cat. I 
am not aware that the Drongo Shrikes, or Indian Butcher-birds, 
are famed for song. I am almost led to believe that at cer- 
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tain seasons of the year the two long shaft-feathers are dropped, 
or that the female does not possess any. 


31. Copsycuus SAULARIS (Linn.). (Nock king-ken.) 

At certain periods of the year this splendid singer, which by 
some has been considered as rich in tone as our Nightingale, 
raises his voice early in the morning. It is but seldom that he 
is heard in the evening. The King-ken is a handsome bird; 
crown, nape, and chin black, with a purplish hue; the feathers 
of the mantle are of the same colour as far as the tail-coverts. 
The middle tail-feathers are of a deep black; the lower of a 
pure white, of which colour are likewise the feathers of the ab- 
domen. This is the bird which here in Bangkok delights us so 
much by his song. Swift he is in his movements; it seems as 
if it were not his wish to exert his singing powers for any 
length of time in the same spot. Now he perches on a tree, 
now he sits on the roof of a house, pouring forth his melodious 
song. I have recently heard his song after sunset, though pre- 
viously I thought he sang only in the morning. I have never 
seen the bird in a cage. 


32. CopsycHUS MACRURUS. 

We met with another species of the King-ken at Xiengmai, 
resembling the former, but the feathers of the abdomen are of 
an Indian red; and of the same colour are the tail-coverts, with 
white feathers underneath; the tail, morcover, being much 
longer than in the King-ken. I have been told that his singing 
powers are as great as those of his Bangkok congener. It is in 
appearance the prettier bird of the two. 


33. ESTRELDA aMANDAVA (Linn.). (Nock Tsi Yumboo.) 

This is a little bird, of which many are brought to Bangkok 
for sale. There are sometimes from ten to twenty in a rudely 
constructed cage. They frequent the rice-fields and pastures, 
and go in flocks. They are casily caught by a decoy bird, and 
fetch, when brought to Bangkok, from one fuong to a soling 
each (from 4d. to 8d.) ; but individual birds that are handsomely 
marked produce sometimes one tical (2s. 6d.) each. They do 
not live long in a cage; one by one they die, and, where there 
were perhaps twenty, in a few weeks none are left. I have not 
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seen them in thcir native wilds; but even when caged they are 
lively, jumping from perch to perch, their movements accom- 
panied by a twittering noise. 

I no longer admit them to my small aviary, as such would 
be signing their death-warrant ; and when they are brought as 
a present to me, I accept them, but Ict them go free. 


34. MUNIA punctucaria. (Nock kah-tit.) 

This pretty little bird, so nicely marked on its breast and ab- 
domen, almost Partridge-like, lives along the banks of the canals 
which intersect the fields round Bangkok and other places. It 
constructs its nest in the grass. While the name of the Par- 
tridge is “ Kah-tah,” this little one is ‘ Kah-tit,” no doubt 
from the marking of its feathers. 


35. TuRDvs, sp. 

A species of Thrush visits occasionally our gardens. I have 
heard its song, and although it cannot be compared with our 
European Throstle, it is nevertheless agreeable. It reminded 
me more of the notes of the Thrushes in Guiana and the West 
Indies than of our Throstle. The bird generally selects a tree 
as a favourite resort, and there it returns every morning for 
some time, but not for any lengthened period. 


36. Francottnvus pictus. (Nock kahtah.) 

This beautiful bird is sometimes brought alive in cages to 
Bangkok, where they fetch handsome prices. Their general 
resorts are the rice-fields and pasture-grounds, which they fre- 
quent in flocks. I have been told that at night they retire to 
trees, and there they make their nests. I cannot vouch for this 
assertion; but since our own Partridge selects sometimes a tree 
for nidification, such may be the case with the “ Nock kahtah.” 
When surprised while on the ground, they rise with a whirring 
noise similar to our Partridge. They are caught by a decoy 
bird ; however, they are not frequently found in cages at Bang- 
kok ; and I believe that those which are brought here soon 
perish: such has been the case with those which I have had 
in my possession. I found them plentiful at Aughin, on the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, and my huntsman brought 
them frequently as an addition to my breakfast or dinner. 
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They are as delicious as our home species. I have been told they 
are likewise to be found in the environs of Bangkok. 


37. Patzornis yavanicus. (Nock kang-mong.) 

The Parrot-tribe is but sparely represented in Siam. Iam 
only aware of two species ; one I believe to be the Black-billed 
Parrakeet, and the second another species of Paleornis. The 
first fly in flocks, and are destructive to the rice-ficlds. I have 
not heard that they are brought to Bangkok in a domesticated 
state; and hence their power of imitating the human voice is un- 
known tome. The specimen sent herewith was shot at Aughin, 
on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam. 


38. PALZORNIS ALEXANDRI. (Nock kae-oh.) 

This is, I believe, likewise a Paleornis; but, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, they are not seen in flocks. They 
resemble, to judge from description and coloured figures, in 
many respects the P. alexandri; however, those which I have 
seen did not possess the ring round the neck; but the few 
feathers of rose and bluish tint, which in the coloured repre- 
sentations of P. alexandri in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library’ are on 
the smaller wing-coverts, are not wanting in my specimen. The 
bill of the bird is red, and the natives here pretend that it is 
altogether a different bird from the one alluded to previously 
(Noch kang-mong). It is soon taught to imitate the human 
voice, and to whistle when in captivity, and is then trained. It 
is highly prized in Bangkok, principally amongst the Chinese ; 
there is scarcely a shop of a “ well-to-do” Chinese huckster, 
or a person of even a higher pretension in mercantile affairs, 
who does not possess a bird of this description sitting on a 
contrivance of the slightest mechanical skill—a kid of cross- 
tree with a piece of wood hollowed out, which swings below its 
perch by means of a string, and contains in one department 
food, in the other water. There it sits as merry, chattering, 
screaming, and whistling as any of its congeners, leaving the 
Grey and Festive Parrots out of view. A Kae-oh that speaks 
well fetches a high price at Bangkok; a common one, not yet 
initiated in that art, costs about 5 ticals (12s. Gd.). Their 
natural voice is very shrill. 
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39. PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS. (Nock katung.) 

The Pelican is by no means an uncommon bird on the coast, 
and is even met with at a distance of from 200 to 300 miles 
up the river. While approaching Kansowan during my journey 
to Xiengmai I saw a number circling in the air, showing in 
their gyrations now their black wing-feathers, now their white 
backs. There were a large number ; still their gyratory move- 
ments never brought them into collision. They alighted on the 
river, swimming before us ; I counted hurriedly about 150. They 
were shy, and would not allow us to come near enough to fire 
at them with probable success. They swam much quicker 
against the current than we could row; at last, being out of 
patience, two guns were fired at them, but none told, and up 
rose the flock to repeat anew their gyrations in the air. 

The wing-feathers of these birds form an article of trade to 
China ; they are principally exported for the manufacture of fans. 
The quills, for the purpose of writing, are as good as those of 
geese, but they are not used in that way either in China or in 
Siam. The birds which I saw in such large numbers up the river 
I consider to be P. philippensis; its congener, P. onocrotalus, 
is seldom to be seen. I copy the following from my note-book 
up the Menam :—“A White Pelican proudly navigated the river, 
throwing only a cursory glance at us. It was the first of that 
kind which I had seen during my present journey, though they 
are said to be numerous near Nockbuci, which by canalization 
is connected with the Menam. I gave orders not to fire at him, 
because I saw already that Kam, our lively bow-man, had taken 
up his rusty musket.” 

On another occasion, while going to visit Pechaburi, I saw 
one swimming in the Gulf of Siam. The common species is 
sometimes kept in a domesticated state amongst the fowls in the 
poultry-yard. They, of course, expect to be provided with fish by 
their owner; but some time since I possessed one which went 
upon its own fishing-expeditions, and returned in the evening to 
the poultry-yard. It seems that either the love of liberty or 
the scarcity of fish in the river carried him seaward; for one 
evening he did not return: I was told he had been seen at 
Paknam, about eighteen miles below Bangkok. I now possess 
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two of these birds ; and since they do not leave the premises, they 
receive fish at a cost of about 2s. 6d. per week. I may as well 
note that the Siamese eat Pelicans. I have tasted the meat, 
but found it coarse and fishy. 


40. HypropHastanus sinensis. (Noch ih-kong.) 

This splendid bird, with its toes so curiously formed, is found 
on the estuaries and lakes near the coast. The brilliant blue 
of the mantle (something like that of the Kingfishers), its 
long toes, and the curious appendage at the base of the beak of 
a reddish colour render it a remarkable bird. They are some- 
times domesticated and walk about amongst the fowls, forsaking 
their natural food of shrimps and water-insccts, partaking with 
the fowls their food of paddy, or rice in grain. Two were 
brought to me about two years ago; they were caged, and fed 
on paddy. They seemed so wild that I did not venture to let 
them walk about the premises. One died recently; the other 
is still alive and apparently quite well, but as scared on my 
approaching its cage as ever. They do not seem to be so much 
alarmed on a native coming near them. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the large number of Wading 
birds we met on ascending the Menam. The following are 
extracts from my note-book :— 

“ December 30th, 1859.—As the evening approached, the 
horizon was almost darkened by the flocks of Cranes, Egrets, 
and Storks which came flying down the river, hastening towards 
their roosting-place. What admirableorder they kept! Though 
there were thousands and thousands, there never was confusion 
in their progress. The first column extended across the river 
and beyond it (the river was here about 800 yards wide), others 
followed in parallel lines of larger or smaller extent; and from 
the centre, where we will suppose the commander-in-chief was 
situated, his aides-de-camp went to the right and to the left of 
the line, carrying his messages, and preserving order. 

“ December 3\st.—A sand-bank which we passed this morn- 
ing was literally covered with Waders. Mr. Clarke fired at them, 
which brought them speedily on the wing. They alighted on 
some trees a short distance off: the white plumage of the birds 
and their prodigious number made these trees appear as if they 


